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Memorabilia 





THE Antiquaries Journal (Vol. XXXI, 
Nos. 1, 2) for the first half of the year 
deals mostly with matters of prehistory. 
Mr. D. M. Waterman contributes an 
account of the recent excavation of an 
important Food-Vessel barrow (at Quern- 
how in the North Riding) which dates from 
the middle of the second millenium B.c. 
Just about that time, it would seem, Egypt 
was sending to these islands those faience 
beads which have been found from Dorset 
to Morayshire and from Norfolk to the Isles 
of Scilly. Aileen Fox and J. F. G. Stone 
describe beads of this type found at North 
Molton in 1889 and now, after forty years 
in a Topsham drawing-room, in the Exeter 
Museum. An article by R. W. Feachem 
shows the reverse process: Northern Eng- 
land produced in the first and second cen- 
turies A.D. those striking dragon-shaped 
fibulae which have been found as far away 
as Budapest. 


THE current number of the Transactions 

of the Southend-on-Sea and District 
Antiquarian and Historical Society covers 
the years 1947-9, and in addition to various 
reports of local interest contains three 
papers. The first, dealing mainly with the 
history of Leigh during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, is a long series of 
typical extracts from the Calendar of 
Quarter Sessions Rolls in the Essex Record 
Office. The items do not hang together very 
well, and the rendering of Christian names 
lacks uniformity. The author is also in- 
correct in saying that the Quarter Sessions 
records for Middlesex are, commencing in 
1549, the oldest in the country, because 
those for Norfolk date from 1532, and those 
for Brecon from 1542. Southend Pier is 
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one of the best-known; its early history is 
given by Mr. F. C. Cattermole, who has 
worked on the letter-books, 1829-38, of 
Major-General William Goodday Strutt, and 
these provide much detailed information on 
the construction of the pier and _ its 
approaches. This paper is a valuable con- 
tribution to local history, and the material 
has been handled with skill. Mr. W. 
Pollitt’s study of Sarah Davy, the daughter 
of a Great Wakering baker who became the 
wife of the 8th Earl Ferrers, is a romantic 
story which has, so far as we can discover, 
previously escaped any serious notice in the 
journals of Essex Societies. A note about 
the removal of the ancient Crowstone, 
which marked the limit of the City of 
London’s jurisdiction on the Essex side of 
the Thames, concludes this interesting 
volume, modestly priced at 5s. and obtain- 
able from the Central Library, Southend. 


[N connection with their ‘South Bank Past 
and Present’ exhibition, which is being 
held at County Hall until September, the 
London County Council have published an 
illustrated pamphlet as a foretaste of the 
exhibition proper. Accompanying the brief 
survey of South Bank history are photo- 
graphs of a crown-piece, minted at South- 
wark in 1551; Henslowe’s and Alleyn’s 
signatures in a token book of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark; a pilgrim’s badge of St. Thomas 
the Martyr and an 18th century delft puzzle 
jug, as well as of numerous models and 
print reproductions that are to be found 
within the exhibition. The pamphlet is 
priced 1s. and may be bought through any 
bookseller from the Staples Press, Ltd. 


"THE British Puppet and Model Theatre 

Guild have been kind enough to send 
us a copy of their journal, The Puppet 
Master, for the month of May. This issue is 
of special interest to us as it contains a full 
article on ‘Puppets in the Gardens’ by 
George Speaight, which answers the query 
on the subject put to us at cxevi. 83. In 
addition to accounts of puppet and toy 
theatre companies throughout the world, the 
journal contains an historical note on the 
long-established ‘ Professor’ Richard Cod- 
man Punch and Judy show at Liverpool, 
which has continued through three genera- 
tions of the same family, the present repre- 
sentative of which is the author of the note. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE FRISIAN ORIGIN OF THE 
ENGLISH 


[THAT Saxones (as I shall here call them) 

from the continent had been infesting 
the shores of Roman Britain since the third 
century is well known, but it would add 
considerably to clarity of understanding if 
one were to distinguish between these over- 
sea Saxones and so-called Saxons in Britain. 
For strange as it may seem, it would appear 
that just as there has been confusion between 
Britanni (the provincials of Roman Britain) 
and Britons (the Welsh), so there has been 
confusion between the oversea Saxones and 
Saxons in Britain (the English). 

The last contemporary record of an 
invasion of Britain by Saxones from oversea 
occurs at (or about) a.p. 408, during the 
usurpation of Constantine III (407-411), 
when the Cities of Britain, casting off their 
allegiance to the usurper and expelling his 
officials, took up arms on their own account, 
drove out the Saxones once and for all with 
such astounding success, setting up a polity 
of their own, that they roused the enthusi- 
asm of peoples in Gaul, who straightway 
began to follow suit. The provincials of 
Britain, i.e., the Britanni, had proved their 
mettle. In 410 Honorius the emperor bade 
the Cities of Britain to fend for themselves 
till further provision could be made. 

For over thirty years after this final repul- 
sion of oversea Saxones, the Britains (those 
which embraced the Cities) underwent the 
throes of an internal struggle, such as was 
going on elsewhere throughout the Empire, 
between the old order, Romanitas, and the 
new, Barbaria. It is misleading to regard 
this internal tension as between Romans and 
barbarian invaders, much more so as 
between Britons and Saxons, in the manner 
of our school books. Rather was it between 
the conservative upholders of the Roman 
tradition and the multitude of underfolk 
who were seeking to liberate themselves 
from governmental oppression. Nor was 
there any attempt to break away from the 
Empire, which in fact Britain never did. But 
by a.D. 443 under Aétius the liberating 
elements prevailed, and ‘ Britains, which up 
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to this time had been torn by slaughters and 
other happenings, are reduced in dicionem 
Saxonum, under the jurisdiction of Saxons’ 
—not oversea Saxones, who in 408 had been 
finally repelled, but Saxons in Britain, ie, 
the English. 

During this period of tension (410-443) 
between Romanitas and Barbaria we read at 
418 of Romans in Britain hiding their gold- 
hoards in the earth and taking others with 
them into Gaul; and in 430 of a plundering 
band of Saxons and Picts roaming for loot 
after the manner of the Bacaudae in Gaul 
and Spain, who, attracted by the presence 
in the island of so august a personage as 
St. Germanus of Auxerre, were miraculously 
dispersed by him by shouts of Alleluya— 
the Alleluya Victory as it is called. Such 
incidents reveal the troubled state of Britain 
at the time. 

But though Britains ‘ under the jurisdic. 
tion of Saxons,’ i.e., the English, were so far 
pacified, they were still being harassed by 
Picts and Scots. So the provincials in 
general, the Britanni (including, of course, 
the English), resolved to deal with the Picts 
and Scots once and for all as they had in 
408 already dealt with oversea Saxones. To 
this end they first loyally appealed to the 
great Aétius, the chief minister of the 
western empire, now in his third consulship, 
A.D. 446, who had so befriended them in 443, 
despatching the famous Letter, gemitus 
Britannorum, the groans of the Britanni. 
What aid was sent (if any) does not appear. 
But the Britanni certainly rose in arms (as 
in 408) on their own account. A series of 
brilliant victories followed under Arthur, 
with whom we must on evidence associate 
Octa and Ebissa near the Roman Wall, and 








possibly Socmil of Deira—all these being | 


officers in the Roman service, Arthur a 


Briton, the others Frisians or Angles, ic. | 


English. Soemil was he, who first separated 
Deira from Bernicia, and may have filled 
the place and position of a successor to the 


quondam Dukes of Britain at York. Octa | 


and Ebissa later passed over from the Low- 
lands into Kent (they are none other than 
Hengist and Horsa, ‘ Stallion and Mare’ as 
they were styled, possibly nicknamed, by 
the Cantiaci of Kent who opposed them), 
where Octa, falling into the place and posi- 
tion of a successor to quondam Counts 0 
the Saxon Shore (as Arthur did into that of 
quondam Counts of Britain), became the 
forbear of the kings of Kent, commonly 
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known as Oiscings after Oeric Oisc his son. 

There followed a period of prosperity 
and contentment ‘such as was never known 
before,” and Britain is regarded from the 
continent as an island ‘most opulent.’ 

The next bits of contemporary evidence 
reveal that Britain contained three populous 
nations, the Angles in Britain, the Frisians 
in Britain, and the Britons in Britain. This 
is the first known mention of these three 
Britannic entities. The information derives 
directly from Britannic Angles themselves, 
and is reported by Procopius of Caesarea, 
a disinterested outsider, in or about a.D. 554. 
There is no mention of Saxons. It must be 
inferred, therefore, that the term Saxons as 
applied to the Angles and Frisians, was not 
a native name, but the Roman and literary 
appellation (borrowed into the British or 
Welsh language as Saeson) for all the 
Frisian-speaking folk in Britain, i.e., the 
English, as distinct from those who spoke 
British or Welsh. That these Frisian- 
speaking folk in the main called themselves 
Angles is shown by the name of their 
country, England, the land of the Angles. 

The Frisians early in our era are found 
in occupation of the coast between the 
Rhine and the Ems, whence later they spread 
themselves eastwards, and also (which is 
even more remarkable) southwards into the 
maritime territories of the Roman Empire. 
As there is practically no mention of the 
Frisians as being hostile to the Romans, one 
may surmise that Frisians were allowed and 
even encouraged to settle within Roman 
borders. They had evidently been long in- 
filtrating into Roman Britain, so that by the 
fifth century the Britanni from the Forth to 
the borders of Wales and Cornwall were so 
‘Frisianized’ that cities and cantons fell 
under their sway. It may be said, therefore, 
of the English that as they are certainly 
Britannic on the insular side of their origin, 
they are Frisian on the continental side. 

The Ravenna Cosmography of the 7th 
century records: In oceano vero occidentali 
est insula quae dicitur Britannia, ubi olim 
gens Saxonum veniens ab antiqua Saxonia 
cum principe suo nomine Anschis modo 
habitare videtur ‘in the western ocean is an 
island called Britain, where is now seen to 
dwell the nation of the Saxons which 
formerly arrived from Old Saxony with 
their leader, Anschis by name.’ As long 
as Anschis was identified with Hengist, it 
Was easy to believe that this confirmed the 
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story of an Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain 


as elaborated later by Bede. But as Anschis 
is now seen to be an ancient form of Oisc, 
after whom the kings of Kent were called 
Oiscings, it becomes clear that the Ravenna 
geographer merely supposed: (1) from the 
name of Saxons, that the English had come 
from Old Saxony on the continent; and (2) 
from Anschis, the progenitor of the Oiscings 
of Kent, that he must have been their chief. 
But, as we have seen, the English were not 
Saxons but Frisians; and Oeric Oisc was the 
Frisian or Angle who passed over into Kent 
not from Old Saxony but from near the 
Roman Wall in north Britain. 


A. W. WADE-EVANS. 
Wrabness, Essex. 


NETHERLANDERS ON THE EARLY 
LONDON STAGE 


At the beginning of the Tudor dynasty 

— the stage in England gave only 
glimpses of communication with the Nether- 
lands. In the moral interlude Hyckescorner, 
which appeared early in the reign of 
Henry VII, the clown (after whom the play 
was named) mentions in a narrative of his 
travels that he has wandered in “ Freslond 
flaunders and in burgoyne,”* though we hear 
nothing of his experiences in the Low 
Countries. The press activities of Wynken 
de Worde, who printed Hyckescorner about 
1510, and his forerunner William Caxton, 
who had lived in the Netherlands in the 
service of the English merchant-adventurers 
there, indicate how close were the literary 
contacts of the two nations. Mimicry of 
certain traits and manners peculiar to 
Flanders and Holland must have been 
attempted by the London comedians, and 
the extant plays of the period offer interest- 
ing testimony of such attempts. John 
Skelton makes fun of the commonest of 
Low-Country names by having one of the 
rascals in his moral play Magnificence cry 
“Fancy!” and then tell someone hunting 
for Fancy that “It was a Fleming hyght 
Hansy ” whom he meant.? There is another 
allusion to the Low Countries in Magnifi- 
cence, in the scene where Courtly Abusyon 
enters singing, “ Rutty bully ioly rutterkyn 
heyda! ” Perhaps the child who played this 
role was costumed as a cavalry trooper, a 

* Hyckescorner, Avii recto. 

po Skelton, Poetical Works, ed. Alexander Dyce, I, 


“ . 
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Dutch or “Almain” rutter. Cloked 
Colusyon asks the rutterkyn, ““ De que pays 
este vous?” and he replies with a Dutch 
phrase and a Skeltonic rhyme: ‘“‘ Decke your 
hofte and couer a lowce.’* At the court of 
Skelton’s master, Henry VIII, there were 
Dutch minstrels and buffoons who may have 
set the fashion for such jokes. One of them 
is named in the royal records “ Hanse 
Hansvest.”* Presumably this represents an 
effort to spell the sobriquet of the clowns 
of Germany and Holland who used to call 
themselves Hanswurst. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his History of 
Music, quoted an old anonymous song with 
a refrain similar to the one chanted by the 
rutterkyn Courtly Abusyon. He supposed 
that the ditty was intended as a “satire on 
those drunken Flemings who came into 
England with the princess Anne of Cleve,” 
for her marriage with Henry VIE. Dyce 
was convinced that Skelton was its author. 
It merits quotation in full because it strikes 
the keynote of the Tudor stages view of 
human nature in the Netherlands: 

Hoyda joly rutterkyn hoyda 

Like a rutterkyn hoyda. 

Rutterkyn is com vnto oure towne 

In a cloke withoute cote or gowne 


Save a raggid hode to couer his crowne 
Like a rutter hoyda. 


Rutterkyn can speke no englissh 

His tonge rennyth all on buttyrd fyssh 

Besmerde with grece abowte his disshe 
Like a rutter hoyda. 


Rutterkyn shall bryng you all good luk 

A stoup of bere vp at a pluk 

Till his brayne be as wise as a duk 
Like a rutter hoyda. 


When rutterkyn from borde will ryse 
He will piss a galon pott full at twise 
And the ouerplus vndir the table of the new 


gyse 
Like a rutter hoyda.° 
In the broad humour of this ditty, with its 
tincture of contempt for the aliens, we hear 
the most common tone of the sixteenth cen- 
tury English drama when Dutch themes 
were dealt with. At first it was not sounded 
so clearly in the theatre as in the “ Rutter- 
kyn” song. When Envy, in I/mpatient 
Poverty, hears Mysrule chanting offstage, he 
wonders, ““Now what rutterkyn haue we 
here?” Maybe Mysrule was singing the 


3 [bid., I, 247. 

‘John Payne Collier, History of English Drama- 
tic Poetry, L 83. 

5 Skelton, op. cit., II, 245-6. The song is from 
the Fairfax collection, British Museum Additional 
MSS. 5465, folio 114; the collection contains two 
of Skelton’s lyrics, at least. 
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Skeltonic ditty. But the rutterkyn turns out 
a petit chevalier, with French phrases in his 
lines.6 French was, of course, a familiar 
language in the Netherlands; but there js 
nothing in the portrait of Mysrule that en. 
ables us to identify his nationality beyond 
question. 

The Hanswurst type of dramatis persona 
first appears plainly in Tudor drama in An 
Enterlude Intituled Like wil to Like quod 
the Deuel to the Colier, very godly and full 
of pleasant mirth, by Ulpian Fulwell (pub. 
lished in 1568). The girth and bragging and 
bibulous habits of the species were happily 
emulated by Fulwell’s pious comedy, 
To-day it is difficult to see the virtue of the 
jest which the playwright made against the 
Devil in Like Will to Like, where the clown 
Nichol Newfangle is told to repeat after 
Lucifer, “Thou art the inhauncer of my 
renowne,” and instead mutters, “ Thou art 
haunce the hangman of Callis town.’ The 
Hans of the interlude presents no mark of 
the hangman in his part; we are not told his 
home-town or trade. He enters with a pot 
singing, 

Quas in hart and quas again, and quas about the 

Ouse a: 
And tosse the black bole to and fro, and I brinks 
them all carous a. 
When he does not sing, he stammers (“as 
may be,” the stage direction says), thus: 
Bi bi bid Philip Fleming cu cu cum hether to me, 
Vo vo vor he must lead me home now ich doo 
zee.* 
Hans is no ordinary buffoon; he boasts that 
he was “once a white sonne ”—a favourite 
child—and learnt Latin from his dad, 
Besides, he says, “Ich did once he he help 
the pre pre preest to zay masse.” The “ very 
godly” Fulwell had no thought of a 
burlesque of the Protestants in the Low 
Countries when he conceived Hans. If the 
character was imagined as Roman Catholic, 
he may indeed have been designed as “the 
hangman of Calais.” Yet there is nothing 
sinister in his conduct or speech as we 
behold him in the published play. He is 
hailed with obvious irony as “little belied 
Haunce,” and Ralph Roister invites him to 
show his native grace in a dance: 
Thou art a pritty felowe Haunce, 

A clene legged gentleman, and as proper 4 

praunce, 

As any I know between this and Fraunce. 
*Impacyente Pouertve, Ciii recto. 


’ Like wil to Like, B(i) recto. 
* Ibid., Ci recto. 
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The good-natured drunkard endeavours to 
dance (according to his creator, “as euill 
fauoured as may be deuised ”) and drops to 
the ground, with drastic effect: “Body of 
me haunce,” Roister asks, “ how dooth thy 
belly canst thou tel? By the mass he hath 
beraid his breeches me think by ye smell.”° 
The dancer is hoisted into a chair and 
instantly falls asleep with loud snores. His 
friend Philip Fleming enters, also with a pot 
of ale, and sings. The ditty is not recorded. 
As he stands by Hans, they make a tableau 
that provokes this comment: “Two such 
paunches in all England can scant be 
found.” When Hans wakes he tells about a 
dream he had, of sailing from Flanders to 
France. The dream had an unhappy end- 
ing: “ At last ich was brought hether among 
a host of knaues by chaunce.”?® The joke 
about the hangman of Calais is Fulwell’s 
solitary hint of bad humour toward a 
Flemish man. He seems to have disliked 
Spaniards far more; Nichol Newfangle 
closes the comedy by announcing, “I must 
make a iourney into Spaine,” and riding 
away “on the deuils back.”*? 


In a list of London sinners given by 
People in W. Wager’s moral comedy, The 
Longer Thou Livest the More Fool Thou 
Art, printed about 1568, one Dutch name is 
pronounced : 

Haunce Haserder the horsekeper.’* 

We can surmise what prompted Wager to 
make a Dutchman represent the gamblers 
of the English capital. Long ago Chaucer, 
in his Pardoner’s Tale, had made poetry out 
of the Low-Country ardour for dice and 
hazardry. Yet why Hans should be 
— for keeping horses remains a 
riddle. 


The hilarity of the Tudor theatre called 
forth by revelations of the weak spots of 
character among the Netherlanders turned 
to bitterness as soon as the competition of 
Dutch immigrants with English handicrafts- 
men became dramatic material. The hos- 
tility was publicly manifested in the reign 
of Edward VI by the interlude Wealth and 


* Ibid., Ci verso. 
“ Ibid., Cii recto, verso. 
" Ibid., F. 


" Fiv verso. One “Seymond the horskeeper ” 
was listed among the foreigners of Castle Baynard 
ward in 1598. (Returns of Aliens Dwelling in the 
City and Suburbs of London from the Reign of 
Henry VIII to that of James I, Ul, 22.) 
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Health. Perhaps the most striking figure in 
this play is Hanse Bere Pot. He is welcomed 
ironically by Wit as “A scon router,” but 
there is no sign of a handsome horseman 
about Hans; his occupation is making shoes, 
and his hobby seems to be brewing beer. 
He exults in a lust for alcohol which English 
playwrights were accustomed to regard as 
peculiar to the continental Teutons. “Ic can 
skynke frelycke,’ Hans shouts, and the 
words apparently brought chuckles to Tudor 
audiences for decades thereafter. However, 
the laughter he provokes is short. When he 
reveals an ambition to serve with the royal 
English artillery, to become “en bum- 
bardere va de koyning,” he is roughly in- 
formed that there are enough English 
gunners.’* It seems that Hans had learnt a 
cannoneer’s craft under the emperor 
Charles V; he brags, “Ic can scote de 
culueryn; ” and when he hears Wit and Will 
talk of a quest for Wealth, he declares: 
‘“* Welth best in flaunders, ic my self brought 
him dore.” Will’s response is a curse: 
““Beshrew your horson fieminges hert 
therfore.” The explanation of Flemish pros- 
perity that Will offers has a curious modern 
ring: ‘“ By war in flaunders,” he declares, 
“ther is wealth store.”"* A note of envy 
may be detected in his speech. Afterward 
we hear Remedy appeal, in Hans’s face, for 
the expulsion of aliens from England: 
“There is to mainy allaunts in this reale.” 
The Fleming protests, “Ic my selfe loue de 
scone Englishman,” but in answer Remedy 
rages, 


Fie on ye flattering knaue, fie on you aliaunts 
al I say 
ye can wt craft and subtelti get englishmens welth 
away. ‘ 
Hans Bere Pot’s withers are unwrung by this 
outburst. Since he is not in England as a 
fugitive from the persecution of Protestants 
by the Emperor Charles’s magistrates, he can 
return to Flanders and find employment in 
the imperial army. “Ic wil to de Kaizer 
gan,” he announces, “dar sall ic wal 
skinkin.””*5 


ABRAHAM FELDMAN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
** Wealth and Health, Bv recto. 


** Ibid., Bv verso. 
** Ibid., Di verso, Dii recto. 
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AN EDMUND SPENSER IN 
LANCASHIRE IN 1566 


H‘4s the name Edmund been noted pre- 

viously among Edmund Spenser’s ante- 
cedents in Lancashire? Edmund was not a 
common name in the 16th century, though 
it seems to have been fairly popular in the 
Wigan area in the middle of the century. 
When, therefore, we find an Edmund Spen- 
ser selling beasts at the Wigan spring fair in 
1566 (when the poet would be about 15) it 
suggests a close relative, since his father 
John is thought to have hailed from the not 
very distant Burnley district. 

The persons selling beasts at the Wigan 
Fair came from quite a wide area and the 
names of those paying tolls frequently 
identify gentry of high degree. For 
instance, the names Sefton and Scarisbrick 
occur several times between 1561 and 1567, 
and at the Ascension Fair of 1564 there is 
“Edward comes Derbie” who paid toll for 
five beasts sold. 

The entry recording the name Edmund 
Spenser occurs in the list of tolls paid for 
animals sold at the Ascension Fair 8th 
Elizabeth (1566) during the mayoralty of 
James Gerrarde, gent.: “Item, Edmund 
Spenser for vi bestes, viiid.” The surviving 
records of the Wigan Fairs for this period 
only extend over the six years 1561-1567 
so that it is not possible to say how long 
this Edmund Spenser was selling beasts at 
Wigan. 

The original manuscript of the record is 
not preserved in the Wigan Corporation 
archives, but is Manuscript No. 9 of the 
Kenyon Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm., vol. 49) 
which Lord Kenyon has kindly allowed me 
to transcribe. 

ARTHUR J. HAWKES. 


A MARLO-SHAKESPEARIAN IMAGE 
CLUSTER 


WRITERS on Shakespeare’s imagery have 

noticed his association of the book 
with Jove and with the eyes of a lover. 
Walter Whiter observed that “ the book and 
the eye of beauty (whatever might be the 
cause of so strange an association) were 
deeply engrafted on the imagination of our 
poet.” Among the passages cited by him 
from Shakespeare are the following: 


A Specimen of a ' aren on Shakespeare 
(London, 1794), p. 114 
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Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face, 
And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen: 
Examine every married lineament, 

And see how one another lends content; 

And what obscured in this fair volume’ lies, 

Find written in the margent of his eyes.’ 

His face’s own margent did quote such amazes, 

That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted with gazes? 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive, 

They are the ground, the books, the academes, 

From whence do spring the true Promethean fire,‘ 

But she, that never cop’d with stranger eyes, 

Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 

Nor read the subtle shining secrecies, 

Writ in the glassy margents of such books. 
The association of love with book, especi- 
ally book-binding, is also regarded by Mr. 
E. A. Armstrong as a typical Shakespegrian 
“image cluster.” It has not been noticed, 
however, that this association may have been 
due, partly at least, to the following lines 
from Marlowe’s Tamburlaine: 

. on thy shining face, 

Where Beauty, mother to the Muses, sits, 

And comments volumes with her ivory pen, 
Taking instructions from thy flowing eyes.’ 
Here we find the germs of the Shakespearian 
image cluster: face - beauty - comment- 
volume-pen-eyes. In another play Marlowe 
also associated the commentary in a book 

with love: 

Or hath my Jove been so obscured in thee, 
That others need to comment on my text?’ 
Again, in the following lines not quoted by 
Whiter and Armstrong, Biron seems to be 

echoing Tamburlaine: 
. beauty doth beauty lack, 

If that she learns not of her [Rosaline’s] eyes to 

look.’ 
Of course, as Whiter realized, such an 
association in Love’s Labour’s Lost may 
have easily arisen from the theme of the 
play; and Biron’s hyperbole may be a 
natural conclusion to an argument he has 
produced earlier in the play: 

Study me how to please the eye indeed, 

by fixing it upon a fairer eye.’® 
But no such reason exists in Romeo and 
Juliet, and the resemblance between the 


* Romeo and Juliet, I, iii, 81-6 (Arden Shake- 
speare). 

* Love’s Labour's cost. II, i, 246-7. 

* Ibid., TV, iii, 299-301 

* The Rape of Lucrece, 99-102. 
, re Imagination (London, 1946), pp. 

57-9 

"1 Tamburlaine, V, ii, 80-3 (ed. Ellis-Fermor). 

‘The Massacre at Paris, X11, 25-6 (ed. H. S. 
Bennett). 

* Love’s Labour's Lost, IV, iii, 248-9. 

° Ibid.. I. i. 80-1, 
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passage from this play cited above and that 
from Tamburlaine seems too close to be 
fortuitous. In the Marlovian passage 
Beauty sits on Zenocrate’s face and com- 
ments volumes with her pen, taking instruc- 
tions from her eyes: in the Shakespearian 
passage Beauty writes with her pen in Paris’s 
face as in a volume and leaves marginal 
comment in his eyes. Moreover, whereas 
the association in Shakespeare struck his 
commentators as strange, it is natural in 
Marlowe: the image of Beauty writing with 
her pen was no doubt suggested by the 
reference to the Muses in the preceding line, 
but since Zenocrate is the embodiment of 
beauty, what Beauty herself writes is only a 
commentary on her (Zenocrate’s) beauty, 
and even to do this Beauty has to learn from 
Zenocrate’s eyes. Did these images, then, 
impress Shakespeare so deeply that he re- 
tained them in his memory and uncon- 
sciously echoed them, associating them 
meanwhile with the love-book-binding 
cluster already formed, or forming, in his 
mind? The generally accepted dates of the 
works concerned favour such a conjecture. 
(I Tamburlaine, c. 1588; The Massacre at 
Paris, c. 1590-2; The Rape of Lucrece, 
c. 1593-4; Love’s Labour’s Lost and Romeo 
and Juliet, c. 1594-5.) Incidentally, the 
presence of the same association in both 
poets seems to invite some reflection on the 
study of image clusters as a test for 
authorship. 


Oxford. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LATIN, TWO NOTES 
(1) The famous phrase “a tedious brief 
scene” (M.N.D., V, i., 63) has a Latin 
parallel in the Vulgate: ‘Exiguum et cum 
taedio” (Wisdom II, 1). “Brief and 
+ aad would seem to be the best transla- 
ion. 
(2) The line in Macbeth (II, ii., 76) 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
may perhaps have been suggested by the 
lines in Seneca, Hippolytus, 717-8— 


non ipse toto magnus Oceano pater tantum 
expiarit sceleris, 


Professor F. J. Miller’ translated this as 
Not great Father Neptune’s self with his 
ae ocean could wash away so much of 


guil : J. S. ATHERTON. 
Wigan. 


7 Seneca’s Tragedies, Loeb Classical Library, I, 


5. YY. Law. 


37 
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SHAKESPEARE’S MANUSCRIPT OF 
‘ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA’ 


ANTON Y and Cleopatra is_ generally 

accepted as having been printed from 
Shakespeare’s manuscript, and the subject is 
fully discussed on pp. 124-30 of Professor 
Dover Wilson’s recent edition. The pur- 
pose of this note is to call attention to two 
illustrations, of which one has been noticed 
but not explained, and the other passed over. 
At Il, ii., 32 and 41 we find the spelling 
Ventigius instead of Ventidius (which 
appears in III, i.). Editors have noted it as 
an oddity but have failed to comment that 
the gi is phonetic: [d3]. In Timon of 
Athens no fewer than four spellings occur: 
Ventidius, Ventiddius, Ventigius and Ven- 
tidgius. It is easy to see how absurd it 
would be to disintegrate Timon on the basis 
of such variations. The other passage is 
Ill, x., 28-9: 

Oh his ha’s giuen example for our flight, 
Most grossely by his owne. 
All editors accept F2’s he for his, and this 
was undoubtedly Shakespeare’s final inten- 
tion. Thiselton’s view that his meant ‘his 
general,’ i.e. Cleopatra, is absurd. It is pos- 
sible that his was simply an anticipation of 
ha’s, but surely it is more likely that Shake- 
speare originally wrote 1. 28 as complete in 
itself, with his meaning ‘ his flight... He may 
then have decided that this was too com- 
pressed, or even changed course without a 
deliberate decision, and gone on to add the 
next half line without going back to change 
his to he. Incidentally, it is a half line, and 
should not be completed, with some editors, 
by dividing Enobarbus’s line after there- 
abouts. 
J. C. MAXwELL. 


‘ PRECIEUSE’ GALLANTRY AND THE 
SEDUCTION OF EVE 


QCHOLARS have long been accustomed to 

interpret certain passages in Paradise 
Lost as Milton’s disparaging comments on 
various contemporaries; but no one to my 
knowledge has linked the seduction of Eve 
with social criticism, particularly of 
précieuse gallantry. Modern readers might 
wonder at Milton’s virtuosity in embroider- 
ing the bare language of Genesis 3: 5 into 
a picture of the goddess Eve; but to Restora- 
tion readers, Book IX, 538-548 probably 
sounded familiar. Here Satan slides into the 
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role of the “ whining” lover and pays Eve 
the précieuse a rhapsodical compliment: 
Eve’s beauty deserves a court of fawning 
angels. The first readers of Paradise Lost, 
I submit, had sufficient reason to regard this 
passage as a comment on the manners of 
their fashionable contemporaries, précieuses 
and their male satellites. 

Précieuse manners were of course modish 
in Queen Maria Henrietta’s court and in 
Restoration society as well. Extravagant 
adulation of women in flowery, pseudo- 
poetic language was the heart of this cult. 
Courtiers and literary men of the lesser sort 
strained their ingenuity to devise many kinds 
of compliments, but the vogue developed a 
common language, an amorous lingua 
franca, a set of florid clichés, of which none 
was perhaps more characteristic than saluta- 
tion of the fair lady as “saint,” “ angel,” 


“* goddess,” or variant thereof. 
Examples of précieuse address abound in 
Restoration literature. In Settle’s The 


Empress of Morocco, 1671, Act II, p. 14, 
Abdelcador apostrophizes: 
Oh Charming Sex!— ; 
How vast a Circle does thy Magick take? 
The highest Spirits humblest Lovers make. 
All that Heroick Greatness, which but now 
Made haughty Foes and Stubborn Nations bow, 
Turns Vassal to a Smile, a Looks disguise: | 
Who conquer Thousands are one Woman’s Prize. 
Fate sets Commanding Beauty in their way, 
Beauty that has more God-like Pow’r than they: 
Love o’re the Hearts of yielding Heroes sports; 
Who’re Conquerors in Camps, are Slaves in 
Courts. 
The use of précieuse address in social inter- 
course is illustrated by an excerpt from 
Crowne’s dedication of The Destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian (1677) to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth: 


Beauty (Madam) has received from 
Nature a Dominion so pleasing, that Men 
contend not with more ambition for 
Empire over their own Sex, than sub- 
jection to Yours. Kings have worn Your 
Sexes Chains with as much Pleasure as 
their Crowns, and Conquerours have fol- 
lowed Your Triumphs with as much 
delight as they have seen their own 
attended by Kings: A Dominion so 
absolute, that all Your Commands are 
Laws... . Beasts are excluded that Claim; 
cannot be naturalized into that Dominion, 
for want of the ennoblements of Reason. 
Men are exalted to love Beauty by the 
same faculty which lifts "em to adore 
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Heaven; and there is a kind of Divinity 
in Beauty, which makes Love to be a kind 
of Religion. 
Robert Gould’s fop in The Play-House, a 
satire of the 1680's, addresses his inamorata 
of the moment in the strained eloquence 
characteristic of the cult as exhibited ip 
Restoration drama: 
MapaM! by Heav’n You have an Air so Fine, 
It renders the least thing you do—Divine! 
We dare not say You were Created here, 
But dropt an ANGEL from th’ AETHERIAL Spuere, 
Ten thousand Cupips on Your Fore-HeEap Sit, 
And shoot resistless Darts thro’ all the Pir, 
Before Your Feet, see! Your Adorers lie, 
Live, if You Smile; and if You Frown, they die! 
Collier’s indictment of préciosité in Restora- 
tion drama penetrates the heart of the style 
and suggests its vogue in the society of the 
time. 
as for the General Strains of Courtship, 
there can be nothing more Profane and 
extravagant. The Hero’s Mistress is no 
less than his Deity. . . . What Sovereign 
Respect, what Religious Address, what 
Idolizing Raptures are we_ pester’ 
with? .. . These Shreds of Distraction are 
often brought from the Play-House into 
Conversation; And thus the Sparks are 
taught to Court their Mistresses, in the 
same Language they say their Prayers.' 


Examples may be multiplied to demon- 
strate the popularity of this cult in Restora- 
tion England, but I wish to call attention to 
the similar blandishments of Milton’s Satan 
(LX, 538-548) and a whining lover abstracted 
from these quotations and many others. 
Both declare that the ladies are superior 
beings, higher in the scale of being than 
other earthly creatures. Both compliment 
the beauty of the ladies, the endowment that 
elevates them above the earthly sphere. 
Both emphasize the point that the ladies 
beauty transforms men into obsequious 
servitors. Satan, indeed, goes a_ point 
beyond the usual rhapsody by asserting that 
Eve’s beauty will win a train of fawning 
angels. 

In Milton’s time there was of cours 
nothing new in picturing a lady as a goddess 
whose beauty attracts a charmed court 
Petrarchan sonneteers had praised theif 
ladies so; Elizabethan dramatists 
Cavalier poets had sounded this extravagant 
note; and the basic theme goes back 10 

‘ Jeremy Collier, A Short View of the Immorality 


and Profaneness of the English Stage, 3rd ed., 16%, 
pp. 282-283. 
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Chrétien de Troyes and others of the Middle 
Ages. But after Paradise Lost was pub- 
lished, these lines in Book IX probably 
reminded people of précieuse address on the 
contemporary stage and in contemporary 
society. Préciosité was new to many; these 
literary schools belonged to the last age. 
Even if Milton’s inspiration derived from 
earlier models, and even if he lacked intent 
to criticize the précieuse manners of the 
Restoration, the first readers of the poem 
had sufficient reason to regard these lines 
as a comment on “ whining” love. 


Davip S. BERKELEY. 


MILTON’S SEAGULL 


IN An Apology for Smectymnuus (Intro- 
duction, ad fin.) Milton writes of Bishop 
Hall: ‘Now trust me not, readers, if I be 
not already weary of pluming and footing 
this Seagull, so open he lies to strokes; and 
never offers at another, but brings the dorre 
upon himself.’ Professor T. H. Banks in 
his recent book, Milton’s Imagery, 1950, 
p. 145, comments: ‘ Hall is... a seagull, 
probably because the gull is greedy or 
because it is a scavenger.’ Surely this is 
missing Milton’s point? Hall is a fool 
whose attempts to mock others rebound 
on his own head. A seventeenth century 
word for such a person is ‘ gull.’ But Hall 
is also a Bishop with a See (for which 
word ‘sea’ is a form recognised by the 
0.E.D.). He is a see-gull. The pun is far- 
fetched but not without pointed sense in 
the context. A.D. 


HUDIBRASTIC ECHOES IN SWIFT 


QWIFT'S easy familarity with Samuel 
Butler's Hudibras is a matter of long 
established tradition. Hudibras is supposed 
to have been his favorite reading, but the 
supposition is based exclusively on the some- 
what doubtful authority of Mrs. Letitia 
Pilkington. In her Memoirs, Mrs. Pilkington 
writes that after she had demonstrated the 
range of her knowledge of Shakespeare by 
completing any speech from the plays that 
the Dean started he “ then took down Hudi- 
bras, and ordered me to examine him in it 
as he had done me in Shakespeare; and to my 
great surprise, I found he remembered every 
line from beginning to end of it.” 
No other contemporary of Swift's, how- 


‘Letitia Pilkington: Memoirs Written by Her- 
self (London, Routledge, 1928), 88. 
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ever, corroborates Mrs. Pilkington’s anec- 
dote. Professor Emile Pons reports further 
that “ /a seule allusion a Hudibras était qu’on 
trouve dans la correspondance de Swift 
émane non de Swift, mais d’un de ses corres- 
pondants. (Cf. Archb. King to Swift, April 
19, 1711.)”? Archbishop King’s reference to 
Butler is of no historical or critical signi- 
ficance. 

Butler’s influence upon Swift, however, can 
be demonstrated with internal evidence from 
Hudibras and from Swift's verse. In addition 
to general similarities in subject-matter, tone 
and form, there are obvious echoes of 
Butlerian lines in Swift's poems. One of 
these echoes, a couplet in Baucis and 
Philemon, was noted by Professor Clarence 
M. Webster several years ago.* The striking 
similarity, however, that the following 
couplet from Swift's An Epistle to a Lady 
bears to passages from AHudibras has 
apparently been overlooked: 

You, like some acute philosopher, 

Ev'ry Fault have drawn a Gloss over. 

(An Epistle to a Lady, 95-96.) 
The passages from Butler’s poem are: 


Besides, he was-a shrewd Philosopher, 
And had read ev'ry text and gloss over. 
(Hudibras, Part I, Canto I, 127-128.) 


There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ross over. 
(Hudibras, Part I, Canto II, 1-2.) 
A careful examination of the complete texts 
of Hudibras and of Swift’s poems would very 
likely reveal other such echoes to lend 
credence to Mrs. Pilkington’s assertion. 
CLARENCE L. KULISCHECK 
Baker University 
Baldwin, Kansas 
?Emile Pons: Swift: les années de jeunesse et le 
‘Conte du tonneau’ (Publications de la Faculté 
oe de l’université de Strasbourg, fasc. 26, 
)», 8. 


* Clarence M. Webster: ‘‘ Hudibras and Swift,” 
MLN, 47, (Apr., 1932), 245-246. 


THE DATE OF ‘ HOURS OF IDLENESS’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHERS and collectors are 

notable for their minute particularity 
regarding points about which the less 
intense lover of books may have no curiosity 
at all. Even so, T. J. Wise was silent and 
E. H. Coleridge uneasily approximate con- 
cerning the publication date of Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness, his third and most sig- 
nificant juvenile volume. Others have 
generally followed E. H. Coleridge in desig- 
nating “early in the summer (June-July) 
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of 1807” (The Works of Lord Byron: 
Poetry, I, xii), though with a fair amount 
of latitude. 


Two letters from Elizabeth Pigot to Byron 
first published in 1939 (George Paston and 
Peter Quennell, To Lord Byron, pp. 3-9) 
establish beyond dispute the fact that the 
““Green Book ” (as Miss Pigot called it) was 
issued from Ridge’s Newark print-shop not 
later than June, and most probably in the 
final week of that month. 


Byron had left Southwell early in June, 
his own work with the third volume 
finished, to resume residence at Cambridge. 
There on 30 June he addressed a letter to 
Miss Pigot in which he enquired about his 
book: ‘“ Write and tell me... if my pub- 
lication goes off well... .”” (Thomas Moore, 
Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, 1830, 
I, 112.) It is not entirely clear from this 
reference that the book, so far as Byron 
knew, had been published, though it is 
certain that its appearance was imminent. 
Five days later Byron was assured of the 
volume’s publication, for in a subsequent 
note to his Southwell correspondent dated 
5 July he asked: “Has Ridge sold well? 
or do the ancients demur? What ladies 
have bought? ” (Moore, I, 114.) 


The recipient of these anxious enquiries 
seems to have been commissioned before 
Byron’s letter of 30 June to report to him 
upon Ridge’s progress with the new book 
following the poet’s departure from South- 
well. In the first of her letters (dated 3 July) 
she reported: “I was with Ridge on Satur- 
day [this would have been 27 June], and 
enquired if he had sold any, and he said 
5 copies that morning.”” The statement may 
suggest that this was the very day that 
Hours of Idleness was put up for sale. It 
seems certain that the book had not been in 
Ridge’s window for more than a day or 
two. 


In her second letter, dated 9 July (a Thurs- 
day) and in direct response to Byron's 
queries of 5 July, Miss Pigot again wrote: 
“T asked Ridge last Saturday [4 July] how 
he had gone on with your Poems, and he 
said as well as he could expect, consider- 
ing the short time they had been out; but 
they have not as yet been duly advertised.” 
She waited, however, until after another 
Saturday visit to Ridge on 11 July before 
completing and posting the letter. She was 
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then able to tell Byron that about fifty 
copies of Hours of Idleness had been sold 
since the book’s appearance at least a fort 
night earlier. 
WARD PAFFORD, 
Emory University, 
Georgia, U.S.A. 


AN 18th CENTURY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
SCIENCE 


RECENTLY the following item has come 
to our hands and seems to be of par- 
ticular rarity: 


Samuel Engel. Bibliotheca Selectissima. 
Sive Catalogus Librorum in Omni 
Genere scientiarum Rarissimorum. Ber- 
nae, Typis Fr. Faetscherin, 1743. 186/ 

39 pp. 
Apparently this is one of the earliest 
attempts to compile a collection of rare 
works on science, and it is further important 
as an early collection of bibliographies of 
bibliographies. The work is not listed in 
Besterman’s World Bibliography of Biblio- 

graphies. 
FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 


KEATS AND KAMCHATKA 


[IN some extempore verses included in a 

letter written by Keats to J. H. Reynolds, 
25 March, 1818, the poet alluded to a 
‘“*Kamschatkan missionary church.” The 
allusion seemed too odd to be meaningless,’ 
I think its incidence can be explained by an 
examination of Keats’s reading. Detailed 
studies by various writers? have established 
clearly enough the poet’s sensitive receptive- 
ness, and the imaginative transmutation of 
material obtained from a variety of sources 
is a process which has increasingly occupied 
the critics during this century. It is not 
often that the evidence—usually unintended, 


It is not explained in de Sélincourt’s edition of 
The Poems (London, 1905). 


*E.g. Finney, The Evolution of Keats's Poetry 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936): Ridley, Keats’s Crafts- 
a (Oxford, 1933); Helen Darbishire’s review 
of Ridley’s book (R.E.S. II.); MacCracken, ‘The 
Source of Keats’s Eve of Si. Agnes’ (P.M.LA. 
(XXXVI); Jordan, ‘ Eve of St. Agnes and The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel’ (M.L.N. XLID; Weller, 
‘Keats and Mary Tighe’ (P.M.L.A. XLII); Bush, 
‘Notes on Keats’s Reading’ (P.ML.A. L); 
Landrum, ‘Chapman’s Homer and _ Keats 
(P.M.L.A. XLID, and many others. 
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and depending upon the speculative linking 
of occasional allusions with fragmentary 
records of books the poet might have pos- 
sessed or borrowed—is so satisfactory as 
Lowes was able to provide in his study of 
Coleridge: and the conclusion, as in this 
paper, must often be rather the offering of 
an interesting possibility than of irrefragable 
proof. The fascination of what Johnson 
would have called the “ anfractuosity ” of 
the workings of poetic imagination remains. 

I suggest that Keats might have been 
familiar with Buffon’s Natural History: that 
he was even better acquainted with Robert- 
son’s History of America than has been pre- 
viously demonstrated: that he knew some- 


~ thing about Captain Cook’s voyages: that he 


appeared to have Robertson, and perhaps 
Buffon, particularly in mind when he wrote 


—aletter on 24 March 1818: that he was still 


thinking of what might be called “ geo- 
graphical and travel” matters derived from 
them when he wrote another letter on the 
following day: and that, if his acquaintance 
with Buffon, Robertson, and Cook be 
allowed, he could have found sufficient in 
these authors to explain why an out-of-the- 
way allusion to Kamchatka should have 
come to the surface in the verses he com- 
posed on the occasion in question. 


Buffon. 

It is not improbable that Keats’s medical 
studies should have led to some acquaintance 
with Buffon’s Natural History.* There is 
more positive evidence in that he mentioned 
this writer at least three times in letters. To 
George and Georgiana Keats, February- 
April 1819 he wrote: 


“Persons will always keep up their 
character, but as it is said that there are 
some animals the ancients knew which we 
do not, let us hope our posterity will miss 
the black badger with the tri-cornered hat; 
who knows but some Reviewer of Buffon 
or Pliny may put an account of the 
parson in the Appendix; no one will then 
believe it any more than we believe in the 
Phoenix. I think we may class the lawyer 
in the same _ natural history of 
monsters, . . .”’4 
Later on, in the same letter, he added: 


.’ Histoire Naturelle, 1749 onwards. All quota- 


tions from the English translation in ten vols., 
London, 1792, 


“Letter 123, ed. Forman, Oxford, 3rd ed., 1947. 
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“°Tis very singular, the idea about 
Buffon above has been taken up by Hunt 
in the Examiner, in some papers which he 
calls ‘ A Preternatural History.’ ” 


Again, speaking of Mrs. Wylie to Geor- 
giana, he wrote: 


“JT think I could find some of her rela- 


tions in Buffon. .. .’””* 


I suggest that traces of his reading of the 


Natural History can be found elsewhere. 


(1) 


. .. that most hateful land, 
Dungeoner of my friends, that wicked strand . . 
That monstrous region, whose dull rivers pour, 
Ever from their sordid urns unto the shore .. . 
Whose winds, all zephyrless, hold scourging rods, 
Iced in the great lakes, to afflict mankind; 
Whose rank-grown forests, frosted, black, and 


blind, 
Would fright a Dryad; whose harsh herbag’d 
meads 
Make lean and lank the starv’d ox while he 
feeds; .. .° 
If these lines may be taken to refer to 
America, they re-echo Buffon on the same 
subject. He wrote: 


“Lands which have been long inhabited 
are easily distinguished from new coun- 
tries, where the soil appears in a rude 
state, where the rivers are full of cataracts, 
where the earth is either overflowed with 
water, or parched up with drought, and 
where every spot, upon which a tree will 


grow, is covered with uncultivated 
woods.” (I. 13.) 
and 


“The mountains being the most lofty 
of any upon the globe, and directly facing 
the east wind, they stop and condense the 
vapours of the air, and thus give rise to a 
number of springs, which, by their junc- 
tion, form the greatest rivers in the world. 
. . . Besides, the earth being everywhere 
covered with trees and coarse weeds, it 
never dries, but constantly produces 
humid and unwholesome exhalations. In 
these gloomy regions, Nature remains 
concealed under her old garments, never 
having received a new attire from the 
cultivation of man, but totally neglected, 
her productions languish, become cor- 
rupted, and are_ prematurely’ de- 


stroyed. ...” 
(VII. 45-6.) 
* Forman, Letter 172, 27 Jan. 1820. 


**Lines to Fanny,’ 31-41, The Poetical Works of 
John Keats (ed. H. B. Forman, Oxford, 1926). 
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Keats added : 


And great unerring Nature once seems wrong 


(l. 43.) 
and Buffon: 


‘“*. . new land, unassisted by man, and 

in which Nature had not had time to 

establish all her plans, to display her full 

extent... .” (VII. 47-8.) 
(2) ‘earth-quaked mountains’ (Song of 
Four Faeries, 83). “ . mountains are not 
the produce of earthquakes ” (Buffon, I. 35). 
There is considerable discussion of the inter- 
relation of volcanoes and earthquakes in 
Buffon (cf. especially II. 143-166), subter- 
ranean fire and water, &c., subjects which 
Keats treats poetically in these lines in the 
persons of the spirits of earth, air, fire, and 
water. Buffon brings the words in question 
together several times in his negative conclu- 
sion, e.g. “I do not see how it can be 
imagined that earthquakes produce moun- 
tains ” (II. 164). 
(3) 

A deep volcanian yellow took the pe 

And as the lava ravishes the mead . 


(Lamia, L. 155, 157.) 
For further mention of Buffon on volcanoes, 
see below. Meanwhile, the use of a rather 
_ unusual word might be noted: 


“Mr Ray who thinks that the volcanean 
fire proceeds from a great depth . . .” (II. 
166). 


(4) “ fire-tail’d exhalations ’ (Endymion, I. 
367). Buffon spends many pages on comets, 
from which the two following passages 
might be quoted: 
“Nevertheless they do not become 
luminous themselves, they only exhale 
burning vapours, of which they leave a 
considerable part behind them in their 
course ” (I. 93). 
“The tail of a comet is the lightest part 
of its atmosphere; it is a transparent mist, 
a subtle vapour, which the heat of the sun 
exhales from the body of the comet” (I. 
123). 
(5) ; 
Many all day in dazzling river stood, 
To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood... 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark .. . 
(Isabella, xiv, xv) 
“It is perfectly known that the African 
rivers abound with gold ” (Buffon, I. 177). 
“The voice of the seal may be compared 
to the barking of an angry dog” (IX. 68: 


and see below, after reference-figure 18). 
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(6) Objects at the bottom of the sea liste 
in Endymion, Ill. 123 et sqq. include: 
Old rusted anchors, helmets, breast-plates large 


“skeletons of man 
Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan. . 
Buffon, speaking of fossils &c. found in 
earth-strata : 


“Bones of animals, coals, flints, and 
pieces of iron are also found ” (iI. 216), 
the bones of an Hippopotamus was 
found seventeen feet deep in the earth, to- 
gether with anchors and marine shells” 
(II. 225). 
“Hippopotamus” is called “ behemoth” 
(VIII. 94). 
(7) . 
When snouted wild-boars routing tender cor 
Anger our huntsmen (Endymion, I. 282-3) 
‘“* The wild-boar, who has a stronger snout 
than the domestic one, digs deeper . . .” 
(V. 295). 
“In summer, it is very easy to surprise 
him, especially in the cultivated fields, 
where the grain is ripe, which he will fre- 
quent every night. As soon as he is killed, 
the hunters .. . &c.” (V. 298-9). 


8 
®) . . . whether to surprise 
The squatted hare while in half sleeping fit . 
(Endymion, I. 264-5) 

““ Hares sleep much, but always with their 

eyes open ” (VI. 97). 

“This animal will suffer itself to be very 

nearly apprehended, especially if the 

advance is made with a seeming inatten- 

tion and obliquity ” (VI. 104). 

With other evidence which can be more 
conveniently cited in a later paragraph, | 
suggest that there is a reasonable probability 
that Keats was familiar with Buffon. 


Robertson. 
On his own evidence, Keats knew Robert: 
son’s History of America. 

“I have been reading lately two very 
different books, Robertson’s America and 
Voltaire’s Siecle De Louis XIV.” ” 

There is, besides, Clarke’s statement about 

Keats’s reading at school, the library of 

which included ‘ Robertson’s histories of 

Scotland, America, and Charles the Fifth.”’ 
Furthermore, Prof. B. Ifor Evans demon- 

strated the use made of the America in the 
* Forman, Letter 123. 


* Quoted by Finney, The Soci of Keats's 
Poetry (Cambridge, a. ., 1936), I. 
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composition of the Chapman Sonnet,’ and 
Briggs *° associated the ‘Lines to Fanny’ 
(which could have owed something to 
Buffon as well) with the same book. None 
of Robertson’s works appear in Wood- 
house’s catalogue of books possessed by the 
poet,'’ but there is a good prima-facie case 
for Keats’s interest in at least the History 
of America. 

Captain Cook. 

Clarke, speaking of the poet’s school- 
reading, said, ““ He must in those last months 
have exhausted the school library, which 
consisted principally of all the voyages and 
travels of any note; Mavor’s collection .. .” 
&c." This refers to W. F. Mavor’s Histori- 
cal Account of the most celebrated Voyages, 
Travels, and Discoveries .. . (25 vols., 1798- 
1802). It is to be noted that eight of 
Mavor’s twenty-five volumes were devoted 
to Hawkesworth’s version of the earlier, and 
the official report of the last two voyages of 


Cook. 

In Letter 172'* (to which previous refer- 
ence has been made), Keats wrote of Mrs. 
Wylie: 

“Henry is wifebound in Cambden 
Town, there is no getting him out. I am 
sorry he has not a prettier wife: indeed, 
‘tis a shame: she is not half a wife. I 
think I could find some of her relations 
in Buffon, or Captn. Cook’s voyages. .. .” 


He had already mentioned her with 
humorous disparagement in an earlier letter 
(123), describing her at some length as “a 
lath with a boddice,” ‘ bona-side, a thin 
young oman.” If, as is shown above, he 
thought of Cook when he mentioned Mrs. 
Wylie (Letter 172), it is not unreasonable to 
look for something to do with Cook on the 
other occasion when he referred to the same 
lady. And in Letter 123 he enclosed An 
Extempore in which he mentioned “ my 
Otahaietan mule,”'* who was really a trans- 
formed “ King of Othaiete.”** I suggest that 
the Tahiti allusion depends upon Cook. 
Moreover this mule in the fable planned to 


"In Essays and Studies by members of the 
English Association (Oxford, 1931), Vol. XVI, 
pp. 44, 46. 

**Keats, Robertson, and That most hateful 
land, (P.M.L.A., LIX. 1 March, 1944. 

“ Given in Colvin, John Keats (London, 3rd ed. 
1925), Appendix III, pp. 558-60. 

“ Finney, op. cit. 

ss ‘ey references to Forman’s ed. (supra). 

"Ew. “1 7. 
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get rid of his bridle by pretending to sleep 
while the ““ Monkey-men descended ”**—the 
“thievish Monkies,”’” who would steal his 
gear. Cook constantly bemoans the theft of 
his belongings, and the “ thievishness” of 
the natives is stressed again and again— 
for example, in the First Voyage: 


“IT must bear my testimony that the 
people of this country, of all ranks, men 
and women, are the arrantest thieves upon 
the face of the earth . . . the chiefs were 
employed in stealing what they could in 
the cabin, and their dependants 
snatched up everything that it was pos- 
sible for them to secrete, even to the glass 
ports, two of which they carried off 
undetected ”— 


and in the Third Voyage— 


“1 showed him that I was myself without 
stockings, they having been stolen from 
under my head, though I was sure I had 
never been asleep ”— 


and— 

“But even here their thievish disposition 

did not leave them... .” 

Isabella, xv, again, might be an echo of an 
incident described in the Third Voyage. 
Mr. M. R. Ridley’® felt that this passage— 


For them in death 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 
Lay full of darts— 


might be a reminiscence of some travel-tale. 


Cf. 
“In this situation we had a good deal of 
drift-ice about us, and the main ice was 


about two leagues to the north. ... On the 
ice lay a prodigious number of sea- 
horses. ... They lie in herds of many 


hundreds upon the ice, huddling one over 
the other like swine; and roar or bray 
very loud.... But they were seldom in 
a hurry to get away ... ; and if we did not 
at the first discharge kill those we fired at, 
we generally lost them, though mortally 
wounded.” 


Buffon & Robertson, 24 March 1818 

There are a number of details in Letter 57 
(to James Rice) of this date which suggest a 
background of reading in Buffon and 
Robertson. 


1.“. . . for as the material Cottager knows 
there are such places as france and Italy 
oo. “3h OA 


** Keats’ Craftsmanship (Oxford, 1933). 
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and the Andes and the Burning Moun- 
tains—so the spiritual Cottager has know- 
ledge of the terra semi incognita of things 
unearthly. .. .” 


(a) The Andes 

In Book VI Robertson’ narrates the story 
of Pizarro’s expedition across these moun- 
tains, but I think Keats had Book IV, if any, 
in mind, where he would find a more vivid 
description : 


“ This stupendous ridge of the Andes... 
may literally be said to hide their heads 
in the clouds; the storms often roll, and 
the thunder burst below their summits, 
which, though exposed to the rays of the 
sun in the center of the torrid zone, are 
covered with everlasting snows.””° 


(b) Burning Mountains 

(i) Robertson: “The number of vol- 
canoes in this region of the globe?’ is 
remarkable. There are several in Kam- 
chatka, and not one of the islands, great 
or small, as far as the Russian navigation 
extends, is without them. Many are 
actually burning, and the mountains in 
all bear marks of having been once in a 
state of eruption.”?? 

(ii) Buffon: Detailed description of vol- 
canoes, I. 51-6 Article xvi, 11. 133-171, 
“Of Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” which 
contains a description of the volcanoes of 
Mexico and Peru (pp. 142-5), begins: 


“The burning mountains, called vol- 
canos, contain in their bowels, sulphur, 
bitumen... .” 


(c) Terra semi-incognita 

“It was long supposed that a vast con- 
tinent distinguished by the name of Terra 
Australis Incognita, lay between the 
southern extremity of America and the 
Antarctic pole” (Robertson, II, bk. iv, 
#2). 

(A common enough phrase, but the veri- 
fication of the unknown continent was one 
of the main objects of Cook’s second 
voyage: and it will be noted that most 
of these Robertson quotations come from 
the early stages of bk iv or the notes to 
them.) 


** References are to the 10th ed., 1803. 
7° Vol. II, bk. lIv., 3-4. 


Pr i.e. The chain of islands between America and 
ja. 


7 Vol. II, Note XV to bk. iv., 368. 


2.‘ You will see however that I am obliged 
to run wild, being attracted by the Load. 
stone Concatenation.” 


There are two passages in Robertson on 
magnets and the discovery of the compass, 
with comments on the value of this to 
voyagers (I. bk. i, 6 and 51). 


3... . —but my dear fellow I must let you 
know that as there is ever the same quan- 
tity of matter constituting this habitable 
globe—as the ocean notwithstanding the 
enormous changes and revolutions taking 
place in some or other of its demesnes” 
notwithstanding Water-spouts whirlpools 
and mighty Rivers emptying themselves 
into it, it still is made up of the same 
bulk. ... And as a certain bulk of Water 
was instituted at the Creation. . . . (&,) 
That which is contained in the Pacific 
(can’t) lie in the hollow of the 
Caspian... .” 

(a) Robertson mentions the phrase 
“habitable globe ” (bk. iv. 3) and on the 
next page describes great rivers flowing 
into the ocean, with specific mention of 
American rivers: 

“From these lofty mountains descend 
rivers, proportionately large, with which 
the streams in the ancient continent are 
not to be compared, either for length of 
course, or the vast body of water which 
they roll towards the ocean. The 
Maragnon, the Orinoco, the Plata in South 
America, the Mississippi and S&. 
Laurence in North America. . . .” 

and on the next page again (6) mentions 
the Caspian in the same sentence as the 
New World— 

“ The lakes of the New World . . . are of 
larger circuit (the Caspian sea excepted) 
than the greatest lake of the ancient 
continent.” 

(b) Buffon. Vol. I, article III, is devoted 
to a criticism of Burnet’s Theory of the 
Earth which involved much discussion of 
the Creation and the Flood. Vol. I, 1-6 
examines, among other things, the 
changes brought about by the action of 
water (including ‘violent _ intestine 
motions, tumultuous swellings, water- 
spouts, and extraordinary agitations ”— 
p. 9). Keats, a few lines after the end of 
the above quotation, uses the simile “he 
like a Moon attracted the Intellect to its 


* Keats used “demesne” in the Chapman 
Sonnet also. 
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flow—it has not ebbed yet—but has left 
the shore pebble all bare,” and Buffon 
describes the moon’s influence on the 
“flux and reflux ” of the sea with the con- 
sequent movement of “ mud, earth, sand, 
shells &c”’ (p. 20), from shore to shore. 
He has a paragraph about the Caspian 
and his remarks about the rivers flowing 
into it and yet its bulk remaining constant 
through evaporation are very similar to 
Keats’s thoughts.** 


25 March 1818 

Keats wrote that he had been reading 
Robertson’s America in a letter dated April, 
1819. It begins to look as if he had it in 
mind in March of the previous year. The 
day after he wrote the letter quoted in the 
last paragraph he wrote the letter to J. H. 
Reynolds which contained suggestions of the 
Ode on a Grecian Urn, a reference to the 
singing of the nightingale, and what seems to 
be descriptive details inspired by Claude’s pic- 
tures of the “Sacrifice to Apollo” and 
“The Enchanted Castle.” There are also a 
number of allusions in the extempore verses 
sent with the letter which suggest that 
thoughts of the sea and travel were in his 
head. He was vexed and pleased with con- 
flicting ideas: ‘‘ Things all disjointed come 
from North and south ” is how he described 
his mood. Doubtless with Paradise Lost 
(II. 665) in mind, he mentioned “ Lapland 
Witch.” His flag, he wrote, “is not un- 
furl’d On the Admiral staff.” He described 
how he was on the coast— 

The rocks were silent—the wide sea did weave 

An untumultuous fringe of silver foam 

Along the flat brown sand. 
He should have been happy, but he 
Too far into the sea; 


“es 


saw 


where every maw 

The. greater on the less feeds evermore, 
perceives the ultimate cruelty of nature, 

I that most fierce destruction see ; 

The Shark at savage prey... 
and then a conclusion which prompted all 
this inquiry into his reading— 

You know I’d sooner be a clapping bell 

© some Kamschatkan missionary church, 

Than with these horrid moods be left in lurch. 
The allusion to a “ Kamschatkan missionary 
church” seemed such a strange one that it 
appeared worthwhile to try to discover 
whether it was a piece of fantasy or whether 


“It may be noted, as a matter of interest, that 
Rebertzon refers very often to Buffon in footnotes 
. iv, 
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Keats might have picked it up somewhere 
—and if so, where. 


Kamchatka 
“About the year 1697 the Russians 
arrived in Kamchatka and began the con- 
quest of that peninsula, and that ten years 
later they reached its southern end.”’*° 


The most notable of these early Russian 
explorers was Bering. He was in Kam- 
chatka, 1727-1728, and wrote: 


““A small number of these people are 
idolaters. The others do not believe in 
anything and are strangers to all good 
customs... the Yakutsk monastery, which 
is about a verst from the Kamchatkan 
charch ..<" 


So there was a church, but how did Keats 
know of it? It would not have been im- 
possible for Keats to have read about 
Bering.  Steller’s Journal of Boering’s 
voyage of discovery, for example, was trans- 
lated by William Coxe, and included in the 
fourth edition of his Account of the Russian 
Discoveries between Asia and America, 
London, 1803. Yet there is sufficient in the 
sources already discussed in this paper to 
account for Keats’s knowledge. 

If Keats were familiar with Captain 
Cook’s exploits, he might have known the 
Instructions which Cook delivered to 
Captain Clarke on 18 November 1777: 


“You are, at the proper season of the 
year, to repair to the port of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in Kamchatka . . . in order to 
refresh your people and pass the winter.” 


Cook was murdered in February 1779, but 
Clarke took over the command. There is 
plenty of description of this northern region 
towards the end of the Third Voyage, but, 
thinking of the word “missionary,” the 
most suggestive reference is 


“The inhabitants of as many of the 
islands as are brought under the Russian 
dominion are at present converted to 
Christianity.” 

Buffon, discussing the formation of the 
islands in the eastern Pacific which lie in the 
arc made by the Aleutian Islands, Kurile 
Islands, Japan, and the Philippine Islands, 
mentions Kamchatka seventeen times in six 


** Baker, A History of Geographical Discovery 
and Exploration (London, 1931), 157. 
** Bering’s Report on First Expedition, in 


Golder’s Bering’s Voyages (Am. Gedg Soc., New 
York, 1922), I. 17. 
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pages (II. 10-15). Elsewhere (I. 178) he 
mentions “ Jesuits, and other missionaries ” 
in the same breath as Kamchatka. 

Robertson (II. 37-45, and notes 367-376) 
goes into the Russian discoveries between 
Asia and America in detail and describes the 
voyages of Bering and Krenitzin. If Keats 
obtained his impressions of “‘ that most hate- 
ful land” of America from Robertson, he 
might equally have been struck by the same 
author’s description of “that dreary, un- 
cultivated region” (II. 40) on the shores of 
the Sea of Kamchatka. And the mission- 
aries come into the picture within the next 
couple of pages when Robertson turns to 
Greenland— 


“Some Lutheran and Moravian mis- 
sionaries, prompted by zeal for propagat- 
ing the Christian faith, have ventured to 
settle in this frozen and uncultivated 
region. .. .” 


In conclusion, not the least interesting fact 
is that a “traveling church” (?missionary 
church) is marked on the N.E. corner of 
the bay in “a manuscript map of the 
Harbor of St. Peter and St. Paul (Petro- 
pavlosk) by Elagin, 1740, in the Archives of 
the Hydrographic Section of the Ministry of 
Marine, Petrograd, No. 1957.” It is even 
possible to see what it looked like, for it 
appears in an “ old engraving of the Harbor 
of St. Peter and St. Paul looking south 
towards Avacha Bay,” a small building, sur- 
mounted by a cross on a globe.?’ 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


>? Map and sketch reproduced in Golder, Vol. I. 
between pp. 34 and 35. 


WEATHER FORECAST 


N East Anglian whom I consulted 
regarding the weather prospects (follow- 

ing a recent heavy morning thunderstorm) 
replied “it will surely be fine, there’s blue 
sky the size of a pair of trousers in the 
west.” This was new to me, although I 
have lived for twenty years in the district. 


P.D. M. 


[R. Inwards in ‘Weather Lore’ (ed. 3, 
1898) p. 125 mentions this, but describes the 
necessary blue area as a ‘Scotchman’s 
jacket, a ‘Highlandman’s “ breeks,”’ a 


* Dutchman’s jacket’ or a ‘ Sailor’s breeches.’ 
—Eb.] 
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* ARTIFICIALITY ’: A NOTE FOR O.ED, 


(THE earliest O.E.D. quotation for this 

word comes from Shenstone. A passage 
more than two hundred years earlier contains 
an instance of it in an unrecorded sense. The 
anonymous author of Howe to Reforme the 
Realme in settyng them to worke, c. 1536, 
writes of those who ‘never workith to gete 
their lyving nother by workes of husbandry 
nor artificialite’ (Tawney and Power, Tudor 
Economic Documents, Ill, 126; W. 9. Zee- 
veld, Foundations of Tudor Policy, p. 212), 
The word ‘artifice’ is recorded in this same 
sense of ‘craftmanship’ from 1534. 


J. C. MAXWELL 


PROVERBS AS PASSWORDS—A 
FURTHER HINT 


N a note on “Proverbs as Passwords” 
(N. & Q., cxcii, 469) I called attention to 
the fact that in the sixteenth century the 
students of Furnival’s Inn were apparently 
given specific passwords (some being pro- 
verbial sayings) to use when passing through 
Newgate after dark. For this the gatekeeper 
was rewarded at Christmas time. I also said 
that I found no hint of a similar practice in 
the printed records of the Inns of Court. Two 
entries in the Black Books of Lincoln's Inn, 
however, suggest that the same thing 
happened there. 

(a) The Steward’s accounts for the period 
Nov. 1, 1498, to Oct. 18, 1499, include a pay- 
ment of 8d. to the Keeper of Newgate. 
(op. cit., p. 119.) 

(b) “Rewards given to the Clerk of 
S. Andrew’s, to the baker, the brewers, and 
the Keeper of ‘Neudgat,’ according to 
ancient custom, 7s. 8d.” (Ibid., p. 123.) This 
was in 1500-1501. 

No mention is made of passwords, but 
the sum paid in 1498 is the same as that paid 
by Furnival’s, and the “ rewards” of 1500 
were paid out with other Christmas expenses. 
The period, moreover, coincides with the 
dates when the Furnival’s Inn passwords 
were current. It seems reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that these otherwise inexplicable 
rewards were made on the same basis 4s 
those at Furnival’s. But the question still 
remains, did Gray’s Inn have a_ similar 
arrangement with the keeper of Newgate 
(and equally, the two Temples with the 
keeper at Ludgate)? D. S. BLAND 

King’s College, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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Readers’ Queries 





Qik SAMUEL GARTH (1661—1718/ 19). 

—] am preparing a critical edition and 
biography of Sir Samuel Garth and I would 
appreciate any information concerning rele- 
vant manuscripts. I am_ particularly in- 
terested in locating the manuscript contain- 
ing some verses by Garth that belonged to 


the late Dr. Munk. Argert ROSENBERG. 


ANDREW CATER, NONCONFORMIST 

MINISTER.—A General Licence (In- 
dulgence) issued 1672 describes him as 
Presbyterian. Palmer (Nonconformist 
Memorial) says ‘“ Mr. Cater, after his eject- 
ment, lived some time in the family of Sir 
Robert Josseline, near Sawbridgeworth.” 
There is a reference in the will of Martha 
Pennoyer of London, widow, 1672, “to my 
cousin Andrew Cater, minister at Hide 
Hall” and “his brother Henry Cater.” 
Martha Pennoyer was the daughter of John 
Joceline, second son of Henry Joceline of 
Tyrell Hall, Essex. In my possession is a 
deed of gift “John Joceline of Sawbridge- 
worth in the Countie of Herts to Martha 
Ayscough of the same” dated 9th Feb. 1603, 
which Andrew Cater signs as witness, and a 
contemporary hand has noted that Martha 
Ayscough, widow, afterwards married 
Andrew Cater. I cannot find any record of 
this marriage. I am told that Chauncy (Hist. 
Antiq. Herts., ii, 125) gives Andrew Cater as 
rector of Graveley in 1613. In 1682, at the 
Sessions held at Hertford, 2nd October, 
Andrew Cater, charged with “ being a Non- 
conformist minister, and coming to the 
parish of Hertingfordbury, to celebrate the 
sacrament of baptism,” confessed “ that he 
has been heretofore possessed of ‘ ecclesias- 
tical promotion’ at Graveley.” I cannot 
reconcile these dates, and should be grateful 
for any information supplementing above, 
particularly as to parentage, marriage and 


ministry. H. R. St. CLAIR CATER. 


E. S. BEESLY (d. 1915).—Can some reader 

help me to locate the papers of Pro- 
fessor Edward S. Beesly, who for many 
years was with the University College, 


® 
London? Louis KaPLAN, 

mre Associate Librarian. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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"THE ARCHBISHOP’S FACULTY 
OFFICE.—Where was the faculty 
office of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the early years of the last century, and 
where can the wills be seen which were 
formerly deposited in it? An effort to trace 
them at Somerset House has not been 
successful. R. 


HE OURRY FAMILY, OF JERSEY.— 
Louis Ourry, gentleman, and his wife 
Anne Louise Beauvais were the parents of 
Elizabeth, baptised St. Helier, Jersey, 19 
March 1724/5 (godparents Monsieur Jean 
Francois Choiiet, St. de Vaumorell and 
Demlle Elizabeth Choiiet) and of George, 
baptised St. Helier 26 August 1730 (god- 
parents George Howard, Esqr., Lieut.- 
Governor of Jersey, Captain Jean Skye and 
Madame Skye). 

Louis Ourry is stated to have been a 
native of Blois and to have had the follow- 
ing children, born earlier and not baptised in 
Jersey: Louis, probably born before 1718. 
Paul Henry born 1719; Isaac born 1721 
(Lieut. R.N.); Magdelaine Susanne born 
1722, and Marie Anne, born 1723. 

Elizabeth married in 1764 the Rev. Samuel 
Benzeville, and died in Jersey in 1811. 
Their only child Elizabeth Charity, born 
1765, married in 1783 Thomas Lempriere, of 
Jersey. She is described as “ heiress of her 
father and of her uncie Rear-Admiral 
George Ourry.” 

Louis Ourry, who married Anne Louise 
Beauvais, is said to have been born in 1682, 
and to have died in 1771. I have a large 
framed panel of needlework which is signed 
“ Elizabeth Benzeville,” and which came to 
me from the descendants of her grand- 
daughter, Marianne Lempriere, who mar- 
ried Hon. Algernon Herbert. Further in- 
formation is sought. P. S. Munpy. 


ALPH WARD: JOURNAL.—In the 
Durham University Library is a MS. 

vol. “ A Journal of Some Occurrences kept 
by Ralph Ward 1754-56.” He lived in or 
near Guisborough. He was a farmer and 
did a good deal of money-lending. Can any 
one tell me anything more about him? His 
Journal began in 1754. Can any one tell me 
of the existence of any later volumes—i.e. 


after 1756? C. E. WHITING. 








Replies 





" IFE SELLING IN THE 19TH 

CENTURY ” (cxevi. 62, 152, 173, 
238, 283, 327)—I have found a rather 
interesting example of this practice reported 
in Lett’s ‘“‘ Chronological Diary of Events for 
1890.” Here is the correspondent’s report in 
full. 


Wife selling is not uncommon even now, 
and the present instance would not be 
chronicled were it not something out of the 
ordinary run of such transactions. It 
occurred at Carlisle on April 7th, 1832, the 
vendor being a small farmer. Notice was 
given by the bell-man, and _ thousands 
attended the sale. The woman stood on a 
chair with a straw halter round her neck. 
Her husband introduced her to intending 
purchasers as follows :— 


“Gentlemen, I have to offer to your 
notice my wife, Mary Ann Thompson, 
otherwise Williamson, whom I mean to 
sell to the highest and fairest bidder. 
Gentlemen, it is her wish, as well as mine, 
to part for ever. She has been to me only 
a bosom serpent. I took her for my 
comfort and the good of my house, but 
she became my tormentor, a domestic 
curse, a night invasion, and a daily devil. 
Gentlemen, I speak truth from my heart 
when I say, ‘May God deliver us from 
troublesome wives and _frolicsome 
widows!’ Avoid them as you would a 
mad dog, a roaring lion, a loaded pistol, 
cholera morbus, Mount Etna, or any 
other pestilential phenomena in nature. 
Now I have shewn you the dark side of 
my wife, and told you her faults and 
failings, I will introduce the bright and 
sunny side of her, and explain her quali- 
fications and goodness. She can read 
novels and milk cows; she can laugh and 
weep with the same ease that you can take 
a glass of ale when thirsty; indeed, 
Gentlemen, she reminds me of what the 
poet says of women in general :— 

Heaven gave to women the peculiar grace, 

To laugh, to weep and cheat the human race. 
She can make butter, and scold the maid; 
she can sing Moore’s melodies, and plait 
her frills and caps; she cannot make rum, 
gin, or whiskey, but she is a good judge of 
the quality from long experience of tasting 
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them. I therefore offer her, with all her 
perfections, for the sum of 50s.” 
After an hour or so, she was purchased for 
20s. and a Newfoundland dog. 


D. R. MERCER 


The large number of references to previous 
accounts of the sale of wives, given at the last 
reference, indicates a wide-spread practice 
among men anxious to be rid of their mates, 
Of somewhat different nature is an instance 
said to have occurred at Halifax, in York. 
shire, early in the nineteenth century. This 
case is of interest in that the usual motive 
does not appear. This sale occurred as an 
amicable way of settling an embarrassing 
situation which the persons involved had 
found themselves in as a result of a marriage 
that probably was contracted in good faith. 
William Andrews in his ‘ Curiosities of the 
Church’ (London, 1890) gives an account of 
the episode in his chapter on ‘ The Romance 
of Parish Registers.’ 

“On the Ist October 1827, Samuel Lumb, 
sen. of Sowerby, 83 years of age, was 
married, at Halifax, to Mrs. Rachael Heap, 
to whom he had been previously married 
about 25 years before. Her first husband had 
entered the army, and was, at the time of 
her first marriage with Mr. Lumb, supposed 
to be dead. In a few years, however, he 
returned, and demanded his wife, whom he 
found living with Mr. Lumb, and by whom 
she had three children. However, after some 
negotiation, Heap agreed to sell her, and 
Mr. Lumb bought her, and she was actually 
delivered to him in a halter at Halifax Cross.” 

Mr. Andrews further states that the first 
husband had died a few months prior to the 
last marriage. 

SIDNEY K. EAsTwoop 


On the 19th June 1863, near Cromwell, 
Central Otago, New Zealand, Andrew Winter 
sold his wife and child, together with his 
store, stock and furniture to Thomas Perry 
for £50. Perry took possession of his 
property but Winter was not contented with 
his part of the bargain. After moping around 
for some time, he paid some friends to beat 
up his rival and make him regret his side 
of the transaction. The beating up was 
entirely successful and the wife duly returned 
to her original husband. 

A similar occurrence took place near 
Lawrence, in the same district. Cockney 
George sold his wife for a bottle of whisky. 
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This episode was entirely satisfactory to all 
rties. 

Mat the same place too, a Chinese, Chow 

Tie, sold his wife for £10 and two pigs. 


S. E. GREGORY 


A list of 24 sales from 1796-1896 is given 
atN. & Q. clxxvi. 96. 
A. L. Cox 


TRADES AND PATRON § SAINTS 
(cxcvi. 160)—My records add the 
following : — 

St. Stephen—Weavers, Sts. Martha and 
Osyth—Houseworkers, St. Peter—Fisher- 
men, St. Barbara—Miners, St. Nicholas— 
Sailors, Sts. Catherine and Boniface—Wheel- 
wrights, St. Florian—Brewers, St. Goodman 
—Tailors, St. Peter—Blacksmiths, St. 
Clement—Tanners, St. Pieran—Tinners, St. 
Winifred—Bakers, St. Florian—Merchants, 
St. Peter—Stonemasons, St. Urban—Wine- 
growers, St. Vincent Martyr—Drunkards. 


S. E. GREGORY 


ARMS OF OFFICE AND DIGNITY 

(cxcvi. 303).—Mr. Mundy refers to the 
hatchment displayed for the late Warden of 
All Souls, Oxford, and asks in which other 
instances corporate and personal arms can 
correctly be combined. As I am neither one 
of His Majesty’s Officers of Arms nor a Fox- 
Davies I cannot say what can “correctly ” 
be done but in a paper contributed to the 
Rural District Councils Association Circular 
for March 1948 I examined in some detail 
what dignitaries have in fact impaled “ Arms 
of Office and Dignity ” in the past. The first 
to impale such arms with their personal coat 
seem to have been the kings of heralds who 
did so as early as 1355. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York impaled the pallium 
and cross with their personal arms towards 
the end of that century. Bishops impaled the 
arms of their sees from the early years of the 
15th century and the practice soon spread to 
lesser dignitaries, abbots, priors and deans. 
At Exeter not only the bishop and dean but 
also the chancellor, precentor and treasurer 
used official coats which they impaled with 
their own arms. Chancellors of some other 
dioceses and archdeacons, who had no special 
official coats, sometimes impaled the arms of 
the See on their official seals. Heads of 
Houses at Oxford and Cambridge have 
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impaled the College arms as arms of office 
at least from the middle of the 16th century 
and the Regius Professors at Cambridge did 
so immediately on the grant of their official 
arms in 1590. Outside ecclesiastical and 
academic circles arms of office have been 
impaled by the Kings of Arms, Masters of 
the London Livery Companies and similar 
guilds, presidents of the learned societies, 
mayors of cities and boroughs and the chair- 
men of other Local Government bodies. 


H. STANFORD LoNDon, F.S.A. 


An unusual case is the impalement of the 
imaginary coat of arms attributed to Edward 
the Confessor, who lived before heraldry 
was invented. 

Richard II adopted St. Edward as his 
patron saint, and impaled his alleged arms on 
the dexter side of his shield, with the royal 
arms—France and England, quarterly, on 
the sinister side. 

These arms were also impaled by Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, and by Henry 
of Bolingbroke (afterwards Henry IV) who 
added a silver label for difference. Thomas 
Holand, Duke of Surrey, added an ermine 
border for difference. 

A rare example is that of Giles Daubeny 
and Reginald Bray, fellow justices in eyre, 
who in 1497 impaled their arms on one 


shield. RCG. 


OMAN NUMERALS (cxcvi. 150).—The 
Roman numeral, MDCCCCLXII, in 
the inscription on the bronze mortar, is 
puzzling and can be dismissed as a mistake, 
leaving the date of the making of the mortar 
to be determined. However, the balance of 
the inscription, “‘ Petrus van den ghein me 
fecit,” gives a clue to the date intended. 

The family of van den Gheyn was famous 
for bell-founding and the making of cannon 
and mortars, in the Low Countries, early in 
the sixteenth century and, in 1550, had 
(according to ‘Encyclopedia Britannica, 
ninth edition) attained great perfection in the 
art of bell-founding. At various times, they 
had establishments in Mechlin, St. Trond, 
Tirlemont, and Louvain. Peter van den 
Gheyn, the maker of the mortar with the 
puzzling inscription, was one of the early 
members of this family. Frank Percival 
Price in ‘The Carillon’ (London, 1933) 


mentions that there is now (1933) in existence, 
at Amsterdam, a carillon whose bells were 
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made, in 1554, by Pieter van den Ghein, of 
Mechlin. The last of the family name to be 
engaged in the business was Matthias van 
den Gheyn, who was at Louvain in the 
eighteenth century. He had a daughter, 
whose two sons, André L. J. and Severin van 
Aerschodt, carried on the business in the 
nineteenth century. This long line of bell- 
founders was still active at Louvain as late 
as 1914. 

The Rev. Geo. S. Tyack in ‘ A Book About 
Bells’ (London, 1898) mentions an early 
bell “found at S. Crux, York, inscribed 
IC BEN GHEGOTEN INT JAER OONS 
HEEREN MCCCCCXXIII (I was cast in the 
year of our Lord, 1523)” and states that this 
bell was the work of van den Gheyn. 

The style of the date on this bell indicates 
that the date on the mortar should be 
MCCCCCLXII and that the founder, in 
impressing the characters on the mould, made 
a mistake in one of the characters. This 
conclusion, together with the fact that the 
spelling of the name in the inscription corre- 
sponds to that of the bell-founder, men- 
tioned by Price as active in 1554, places the 
date of the making of the mortar as 1562. 


SIDNEY K. EASTwoopD 


(GREENWICH HOSPITAL (cxcvi. 260).— 

Contemporary evidence is to the effect 
that it was established in commemoration of 
the Battle of La Hague by William III, at the 
instance of Queen Mary who wished to 
provide for the wounded seamen. It stands 
on the site of the old palace in which 
Henry VIII and his two daughters were born. 
Charles II projected a new palace. This was 
begun in 1664, and the west wing forms part 
of the Hospital. La Hague was a long-drawn 
battle, and the final action of that six-day 
fight was not till May 29th 1692. Your corre- 
spondent’s reference to a “royal interest ” 
in the proposed hospital in a letter of the 
Earl of Nottingham dated May 27th, 1692, 
implies that Queen Mary’s charitable wish 
had been mooted before the conclusion of 
the battle. 

CLAUD RUSSELL 


QCHOOL SONGS (cxcvi. 60).—If W. S. F. 


will send us his address we shall be 
glad to send him the replies which we have 
so far received. 


Eb. 
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The Library 


THE SONG OF WILLIAM, La Chancun de 
Guillelme. Translated into Verse by 
Edward Noble Stone. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle. $2.50. 

(THE Chancgun de Guillelme, which first 

came to light in 1901, makes a wel. 
come appearance in an English verse trans. 
lation retaining much of its zest and char- 
acter. The poem is gaining an important 
place in medieval French literature and de. 
serves to be more widely known. One of the 
earliest of the chansons de geste, and a near- 
contemporary of Roland, it is a central and 

dominant member, and in some ways a 

parent, of the extensive and distinctive Wil- 

liam of Orange cycle of chansons. Its lively 
narrative of the battles of Vivien and his 

‘uncle’ William with the Saracen hordes of 

king Deramé has a good deal of the typical 

medieval romance about it, with good 
measure of the exaggerated and fanciful, but 
the poem is not, like some other later 
chansons of its own cycle and kindred ones, 
stifled by convention; rather, with Roland, 
does it stand out from the rest by virtue of 
its unknown author’s skill in character 
drawing. 
the minor figures are entirely stock types. 

The old warrior William, superhuman 

fighter indeed but with many human touches 





of grief, gentleness and an almost naive be- | 


wilderment and exasperation, and his intel- 
ligent and devoted wife Guiburc who has a 
subtle role of encourager and sustainer to 
play more in keeping with the noble ladies 
of Germanic hero-legend, these are essen- 
tially living figures. Of the lesser char- 
acters likewise very few are not brought out 
of convention into life and individuality by 
deft touches of observation and humour: 
the calm and strong-hearted Vivien, con- 
siderate even in death; the cowardly Ted- 
bald whose only booty is a sheep caught in 
his stirrup as he flies; or the diminutive Gui 
whose extreme youth is not forgotten as he 
breaks off his whirlwind fighting when the 
pangs of hunger come. 

Mr. Stone, an experienced translator 
from medieval French, frankly acknow- 
ledges the special difficulties to be faced 
with the Chancun de Guillelme. He has 
wisely abandoned any attempt at reproduc: 
ing the metre and in particular the rhyme- 
scheme of the original, which is built up of 
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long series of assonances it would be an 
almost impossible and certainly an unre- 
warding task to imitate in modern English. 
Instead he has chosen the lively rhythm of 
Longfellow’s ‘Paul Revere,’ varied with 
occasional longer or shorter lines where 
solemnity or haste is to be echoed. His 
version is on the whole faithful and under- 
standing, and at the same time brisk and 
readable. Its deliberately archaic flavour of 
course raises a much debated point in con- 
nection with all medieval literature. In the 
main Mr. Stone’s use of archaisms shows re- 
straint and good taste, though there are 
short passages where the inversion seems 
excessive and the flavour of words like 
‘yestreen,’ ‘’mongst,’ ‘haveth’ rather too 
strong for all palates. Lines like 254f., 

Quoth Tedbald: ‘“* Vivien, what does thou rede 

Of the battle? "’ ‘Ha! Battle we'll have 

indeed! ” 
are neither medieval nor modern English. 
One wonders occasionally whether the sim- 
pler technique of, say, Margaret Armour’s 
prose version of the Nibelungenlied might 
not have produced a smoother version. 

The book includes also the first part of 
the Chanson de Rainoart, which follows 
straight on in the same manuscript but is 
generally considered a later production and 
shows signs of degeneration from the epic 
tone of Guillelme. A few explanatory notes 
have been added, and there is a brief but 





| informative introduction by Lurline V. 


Simpson. 


SOCINIANISM IN SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND, by H. John 


McLachlan. (Oxford University Press, 
1951. 25s.) 


THIS elaborate work was a thesis for the 

degree of D.Phil. at Oxford and par- 
takes of the usual nature of an essay of 
this type. It is a history of the spread of 
Socinian ideas in England during the 
seventeenth century and goes into the story 
with a considerable wealth of detail. The 
ideas had fermented in Poland and spread 
to Holland. As the author points out, 
Holland was the great gateway of 
Socinianism so far as England was con- 
cerned. Beliefs which stressed Christ's 
human nature gradually spread in the more 
liberal circles. They gained considerable 
impetus, despite the ban placed upon them, 
during the temporary Puritan triumph. In 
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1646, the first Socinian book was printed 
in England and, after the Restoration, these 
views spread further. Gradually, Socinian- 
ism passed over into Unitarianism. For a 
brief period, there was a Unitarian move- 
ment in the Church of England, headed by 
Stephen Nye, the grandson of a Puritan 
divine. But it died away although leaving 
its traces upon the latitudinarians. Unitarian 
developments became associated with the 
meeting-house rather than with the parish 
church. 

Mr. McLachlan has provided a pioneer- 
ing work in this field although, like most 
pioneering works, it suggests that the field 
should now be examined more closely from 
this viewpoint. For example, the beliefs 
concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary, which 
came to maturity during the Middle Ages, 
had arisen originally as a safeguard against 
the Arian and Nestorian heresies. These 
beliefs were rejected by Protestants who 
were yet orthodox at the outset in Chris- 
tology. It is at least open to question 
whether the denial of these beliefs did not 
in fact remove a Christological keystone 
and thus open the door for the flood of 
heresy which was to follow. The author 
seems surprised to find that Archbishop 
Laud was a ‘liberal’ in theology. Yet, it 
is not so surprising after all and his dis- 
covery is by no means novel. Laud was 
Arminian in belief and stood for a wider 
view than did the popular Puritanism of 
the time. He sought the broader Catholi- 
cism which he believed to be found in the 
Primitive Church. As a result, he demanded 
a plain and literal subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, as opposed to the more 
narrow and specialized Calvinistic subscrip- 
tion. At the same time, his churchmanship 
justly earned for him the title of Cyprianus 
Anglicanus from Dr. Heylin, and his 
‘liberalism’ was certainly not of a type 
which would appreciate Socinianism. A con- 
temporary work, Sancta Clara on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which reconciles them with 
Trent in a manner later adopted by Tract 
xc, is a reminder that the liberality of inter- 
pretation did not extend in one direction 
only. Yet Laud’s friendship with some of 
the ‘men of latitude’ does recall that he 
was sympathetic to a comprehension which 
he believed to be that of the early church. 
Nor is it surprising to find that Laud was 
a theological rationalist. He had too good 
. knowledge of Scholasticism to be anything 
else! 
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It is not without interest to find that 
James II apparently tolerated the publica- 
tion of a Socinian work. He was ready 
to discredit Protestantism by any means in 
his power and the tenuous hold of 
Protestants upon tradition or ecclesiastical 
authority did give good grounds for assum- 
ing that it ended logically in Socinianism. 
The Socinian Tracts do not seem to have 
been of any real and lasting importance in 
the-development of contemporary Anglican- 
ism. Nye was not a leading figure and 
the influence of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation had prevented the passing of com- 
prehensive revisions of the Prayer Book in 
1689. Mr. McLachlan is puzzled to know 
why the ideas died out in the Church of 
England. It is true that the existence of 
a highly traditional liturgy was an impedi- 
ment to their spread. But there are other 
reasons. There was always a group within 
the church committed to the traditional 
views of faith and order who had con- 
siderable influence both in the life and 
scholarship of the Church. Socinian and 
Unitarian ideas were rationalistic in the 
narrower sense and they were unsound 
theologically. They never did gain any wide 
following in the more traditional churches. 
‘The age of reason’ was a mood which 
could not last. Evangelical pietism arose 
and swept it aside, leaving its traces in some 
unexpected quarters. The Romantic Revival 
came into being and created gradually an 
entirely different matrix within which 
theology might think out its major proposi- 
tions. A century or more later, the Oxford 
Movement was stating the ends which Laud 
had sought to reach in a manner which 
was finally to weave together ecclesiastical 
tradition with theological exploration. 
Socinianism had died, so far as its influence 
was concerned, because it was a creed 
thrown up by particular circumstances of 
religious revolt, as in the Polish or Dutch 
reformations and the Puritan Common- 
wealth in England. 


The names of most writers on the subject 
are to be found in the footnotes, although 
that of Dr. C. E. Whiting is missing. But 
we wish that the author had gathered 
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together his references into a bibliography, 
The work is useful as far as it goes but it 
needs to be supplemented both in viewpoint 
and in material. Taken alone, it can give 
a very lop-sided picture of the theological 
developments within the England of the 
seventeenth century. 


JOHN DRYDEN, a list of critical studies 
published from 1895 to 1948 by Samuel 
Holt Monk. (University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. London, Geo 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. 56, 8s. net.) 


"THE extent of this bibliography is proof 

that there has been no lack of interest 
in Dryden during the last half century, for 
it is selective only to a minor degree. The 
books which concern Dryden only indi 
have been omitted, so also have handbooks 
and other histories of the drama and of 
English literature, with few exceptions. But 
Mr. Monk has thought well to err on the 
side of geperosity in scope, and has 
included a few works that he has been 
unable to examine. Since 768 titles are here 
listed, it is clear that the compiler has 
spared himself no pains to produce a reliable 
piece of work. 

This bibliography is critical to the extent 
of showing by means of an asterisk those 
titles which in the compiler’s opinion are 
noteworthy for presenting new material and 
new points of view. The absence of a list 
of headings of the divisions and sub- 
divisions under which titles are arra’ 
alphabetically makes the bibliography diffi- 
cult to consult. Titles of books have been 
distinguished from titles of articles by print 
ing the former in italics, but in spite of this 
it is not easy to distinguish one from the 
other, and one cannot help feeling that a 
sub-division under each heading of books 
and articles would have been more helpful. 

These are but minor criticisms of an 
otherwise valuable bibliography. Enhanced 
as it is with a thorough system of cross 
reference, it will be of great assistance to 
scholars of Dryden who will find it 
unnecessary to refer elsewhere for material 
of the past half century. 


CORRIGENDA 
exevi. p. 246, col. i, 1.22; for letters read 
letter. 
excvi. p. 281, col. ii, last line; for Is read 
Are (cf. cxcvi. 169, ‘Shadow Bulls’). 
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